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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE TRADITION 

Penitus enim tibi Phoebe attributa est cantus. 

HE tradition is a beauty which we preserve 
and not a set of fetters to bind us. This 
tradition did not begin in A. D. 1870, nor 
in 1776, nor in 1632, nor in 1564. It did 
not begin even with Chaucer. 
The two great lyric traditions which most concern us 
are that of the Melic poets and that of Provence. From 
the first arose practically all the poetry of the "ancient 
world," from the second practically all that of the modern. 
Doubtless there existed before either of these traditions 
a Babylonian and a Hittite tradition whereof knowledge 
is for the most part lost. We know that men worshipped 
Mithra with an arrangement of pure vowel-sounds. We 
know that men made verses in Egypt and in China, we 
assume that they made them in Uruk. There is a Jap- 
anese metric which I do not yet understand, there is 
doubtless an agglutinative metric beyond my compre- 
hension. 

As it happens, the conditions of English and forces in 
the English tradition are traceable, for the most part, to 
the two traditions mentioned. It is not intelligent to 
ignore the fact that both in Greece and in Provence the 
poetry attained its highest rhythmic and metrical bril- 
liance at times when the arts of verse and music were 
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most closely knit together, when each thing done by the 
poet had some definite musical urge or necessity bound 
up within it. The Romans writing upon tablets did not 
match the cadences of those earlier makers who had com- 
posed to and for the Cythera and the Barbitos. 

As touching the parallel development of the twin arts 
in the modern world, it may be noted that the canzon of 
Provence became the canzone of Italy, and that when 
Dante and his contemporaries began to compose philo- 
sophic treatises in verse the son or accompaniment went 
maying on its own account, and in music became, the 
sonata; and from the date of that divorce poetry declined 
until such time as Baif and the Plei'ade began to bring 
Greek and Latin and Italian renaissance fashions into 
France, and to experiment in music and "quantity." 

The Italians of that century had renewed the art, they 
had written in Latin, and some little even in Greek, and 
had used the Hellenic meters. DuBellay translated 
Navgherius into French, and Spenser translated Du- 
Bellay's adaptations into English, and then as in Chaucer's 
time and times since then, the English cribbed their 
technique from over the channel. The Elizabethans 
"made" to music, and they copied the experiments of 
Paris. Thus as always one wave of one of these traditions 
has caught and overflowed an earlier wave receding. 
The finest trbubador had sung at the court of Coeur de 
Lion. Chaucer had brought in the "making" of France 
and ended the Anglo-Saxon alliterative fashions. The 
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canzon of Provence which had become the canzone and 
sonnet, had become Minnesang; it had become the ballade 
and it became many an "Elizabethan" form. And at 
that age the next wave from Paris caught it, a wave part 
"Romance" (in the linguistic sense) and part Latin. 
But Provence is itself Latin, in a way, for when the 
quantities of syllables had been lost through the barbarian 
invasions, rhyme had come in as courtly ornament. The 
first fragment of Provengal poetry is Latin with a Prov- 
encal refrain. 

Dr. Ker has put an end to much babble about folk 
song by showing us Summer is ycummen in written 
beneath the Latin words of the first known example of 
a canon. 

II 

A return to origins invigorates because it is a return 
to nature and reason. The man who returns to origins 
does so because he wishes to behave in . the eternally 
sensible manner. That is to say, naturally, reasonably, 
intuitively. He does not wish to do the right thing in the 
wrong place, to "hang an ox with trappings," as Dante 
puts it. He wishes not pedagogy but harmony, the 
fitting thing. 

This is not the place for an extensive discussion of 
technical detail. Of the uses and abuses of rhyme I 
would say nothing, save that it is neither a necessity nor 
a taboo. 
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As to quantity, it is foolish to suppose that we are 
incapable of distinguishing a long vowel from a short 
one, or that we are mentally debarred from ascertaining 
how many consonants intervene between one vowel and 
the next. 

As to the tradition of vers libre: Jannaris in his study 
of the Melic poets comes to the conclusion that they 
composed to the feel of the thing, to the cadence, as have 
all good poets since. He is not inclined to believe that 
they were much influenced by discussions held in Alex- 
andria some centuries after their deaths. 

If the earnest upholder of conventional imbecility will 
turn at random to the works of Euripides, or in particular 
to such passages as Hippolytus, 1268 et Seq., or to Alkestis 
266 et seq., or idem 455 et seq., or to Phoenissae 1030 et 
circa, or to almost any notable Greek chorus, it is vaguely 
possible that the light of vers libre might spread some faint 
aurora upon his cerebral tissues. 

No one is so foolish as to suppose that a musician 
using "four-four" time is compelled to use always four 
quarter notes in each bar, or in "seven-eighths" time to 
use seven eighth notes uniformly in each bar. He may 
use one tf, one % and one yi rest, or any such combina- 
tion as he may happen to choose or find fitting. 

To apply this musical truism to verse is to employ 
vers libre. 

To say that such and such combinations of sound and 
tempo are not proper, is as foolish as to say that a painter 
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should not use red in the upper left hand corners of his 
pictures. The movement of poetry is limited only by the 
nature of syllables and of articulate sound, and by the 
laws of music, or melodic rhythm. Space forbids a com- 
plete treatise on melody at this point, and forbids equally 
a complete treatise on all the sorts of verse, alliterative, 
syllabic, accentual, and quantitative. And such treatises 
as the latter are for the most part useless, as no man can 
learn much of these things save by first-hand, un tram- 
meled, unprejudiced examination of the finest examples 
of all these sorts of verse, of the finest strophes and of the 
finest rhyme-schemes, and by a profound study of the 
art and history of music. 

Neither is surface imitation of much avail, for imita- 
tion is, indeed, of use only in so far as it connotes a closer 
observation, or an attempt closely to study certain forces 
through their effects. Ezra Pound 

"sobriety and earnestness" 

This society, whose purpose is the encouragement of sobriety and 
earnestness in all the arts. 

Thus Mr. Meredith Nicholson to the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters during its recent session 
in Chicago. And thus, in effect, the National Institute 
to the artists of the United States. 

That is the trouble with institutions intended for the 
benefit of art and artists. It is not their fault, perhaps, 
but merely inevitable in any such organization; the 
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